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Che Joseph Barrell Estate, Somerville, Massachusetts 
Charles Bulfinch's First Country House 


By FRANK CHOUTEAU BROWN 


URING all his professional life, 
Charles Bulfinch 
place small regard upon his resi- 
dential work. In his first years of practice 
he seemed to consider his work in this 


appeared to 


line as personal courtesy extended as a 
matter of course to his friends and busi- 
ness associates, and it was perhaps for this 
reason that he never kept any office rec- 
ords of his house designs. ‘This has made 
it very difficult definitely to attribute his 
residential work, and the general habit 
has been to give him the credit for about 
all the structures built for the better 
known Boston families of his time. 
There are only a few exceptions to be 
made. His offices in regard to four rows 
of buildings are known, the ‘Tontine 
Crescent, the four houses on Park Street, 
the three Hepsibah Swan houses on 
Chestnut Street, and Colonnade Row. He 
also designed four double-houses on 
Franklin Place, the Amory- Tichnor pair 
and perhaps another set on Beacon Street. 
Many others are attributed to him, but 
usually without any certain evidence 
other than their general style or details of 
treatment. For single houses the three 


Harrison Gray Otis town houses are gen- 


erally accepted as his work, along with a 
few country places, including Mr. Otis’ 
country seat “Oakley” in Watertown, 
now barely recognizable. 

But there has recently come to light 
certain material that supplies a fairly com- 
plete idea of what was acknowledgedly his 
first commission in the line of a com- 
plete country house, in the mansion built 
for the Boston merchant, Mr. Joseph 
Barrell, just across the Charles River, in 
what was then Charlestown, in 1792. 
While both the house and its gardens dis- 
appeared long ago, some of its interior 
woodwork is still in existence, and photo- 
graphs of this, taken in association with a 
few old views of its exterior, combine to 
supply us with a fairly satisfactory idea of 
the original dwelling. Only the sur- 
rounding gardens and many outbuildings 
of the original estate still have unfortu- 
nately to be left to the imagination! 

One of the first important “suburban” 
houses to be built in Boston was the 
‘Thomas Hancock residence, placed just 
west of the State House on Beacon Street, 
and built over several years about 1738- 
1740, from drawings believed to have 
been made by an English architect, pos- 
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The Joseph Barrell Mansion 


AS FIRST DESIGNED BY CHARLES BULFINCH, 1792; FROM AN OLD SKETCH. 


sibly one John James, clerk of the works 
at Greenwich Hospital from 1705 to 
1746, who—according to a letter of 
Thomas Hancock’s — visited Boston in 
1736, and was consulted by him. 

At the time this Mansion was built it 
was regarded as far out in the country, 
Boston’s residential district then being 
confined to the area around Middle — 
now Hanover Street —in what is now 
the city’s “North End.” But by fifty 
years later there were many “country 
estates,” located in Dorchester, Roxbury, 
Milton, Watertown, and in the spaces be- 
tween, belonging to the more wealthy 
Boston merchant families, for their sum- 
mer occupancy. Among the first of these 
was the country-place of Mr. Joseph Bar- 
rell, who, indeed, gave up his Boston 
residence, with its elaborate gardens, fish- 
pond, etc., that he had only recently es- 
tablished on land near what is now Sum- 
mer Street, to remove toa promontory 
overlooking the city, from the opposite 


bank of the Charles River — that later 





became a part of Somerville. 

This almost legendary estate was laid 
out as a complete country place, after the 
English manner, in 1792 —and after 
the death of the owner was continued, 
with some additions and changes, as the 
McLean Asylum. ‘The Asylum made full 
use of the magnificently planted grounds 
and gardens up to the time that they ac- 
quired a new site in the quieter and more 
remote area of Waverly, about 1896. At 
that time the old estate passed into the 
control of the railroads then using the 
North Station, and all the buildings were 
demolished, the trees and gardens de- 
stroyed, and the hill itself graded down 
and used for enlarging the land area 
along the riverbank, to be used for a rail- 
road switching yard. 

At this time the Mansion House with 
the detached wings added by Mr. Bul- 
finch in 1816, and many outbuildings, 
disappeared in their entirety — although 
the Mansion meanwhile had come to be 
rather well known in its later, or enlarged 
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institutional form — rather than in its first 
residential aspect, when its appearance 
was probably like the old water-color 
drawing, here reproduced for perhaps the 
first time. But even this demolition did 
not entirely eradicate the house — which 
had already passed through two quite dif- 
ferent usages in its existence of more than 
ahundred years. While its outer form was 
being decomposed much of its interior 
finish, along with some of its finest rooms 
and details were being taken out to be 
given still another extension of life in the 
pretentious country house being built at 
that same time for Mr. Francis Shaw of 
Wayland, Massachusetts. His architects, 
Messrs. Little and Browne, rescued as 
much as could be incorporated into the 
new house, and secured from the wreck- 
age the famous staircase, the fine oval 
room overlooking the river, with its 
doors and windows, and even parts of the 
oval porch above, including the magnifi- 
cent two-story Corinthian columns, iron 
railings, cornice and trim — although 
they were employed in the new house to 
partially frame and mask a huge bay- 
window, of oval rooms, contained within 
the porch outlines — instead of the open- 
air porch of the original mansion-house. 
They also purchased and used other por- 
tions, such as the entrance porch, with its 
Ionic columns, fine entrance doorway 
and palladian windows from the western 
front, along with mahogany doors, panel- 
ing and sections of dados and cornices, as 
well as several of the mantels former], 
brought from abroad for the Barrell 
house. 

There exist records, jotted down in 
Bulfinch’s own hand, covering his first 
years. They show that he graduated from 
Harvard in 1781, when he was placed 
for a time in the office of Mr. Joseph Bar- 
rell, a well-known Boston merchant and 
a family friend. This was between his 


graduation and his departure on his Euro- 
pean tour in 1785. His notes mention 
that, during this period, business not being 
very brisk, some of his time was given to 
making “impravements on his ( Barrell’s ) 
estate and on our dwelling house.” At that 
time Mr. Barrell’s house and “‘farm,”’ as 
was mentioned in our issue of January 
last, consisted of several acres in the then 
undeveloped areas near where upper 
Milk, Summer, Hawley and Franklin 
Streets exist today. But about 1791, Mr. 
Barrell, described as “‘a wealthy merchant 
of Boston, who had a fine house on Sum- 
mer Street, with gardens extending 
back to Franklin Place,” purchased a 
considerable property, then in Charles- 
town, with many fine trees, upon the 
bank of the Charles looking out across the 
River toward Boston, located about op- 
posite the present North Station. ‘This 
property had upon it a large hill, known 
earlier as ““Cobled Hill,” partly used for 
pasture and tillage, and the young archi- 
tect, Charles Bulfinch, was engaged “‘to 
prepare designs for a large mansion to be 
erected upon the brow of the hill, some 
fifty feet above tide-water.” 

The above quotations, as well as sev- 
eral that follow, are taken from The 
Proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society, March and April, 1896, which re- 
ports some “notes” read by the Rev. Ed- 
ward G. Porter, at the Annual Meeting, 
on April g. “It was Mr. Barrell’s ambi- 
tion to create an ideal country-seat, 
adorned with all the accessories of lawns, 
trees, gardens, terraces, greenhouses, fish- 
ponds, dove-cotes, poultry-yard, stable, 
coach-house, a well-stocked barn, and an 
attractive boat-house. And here he was 
able to carry out his magnificent plan. All 
the resources of Nature and Art were 
combined to make Pleasant Hill — as it 
was then called — the most complete and 
sumptuous residence in the suburbs. ‘The 
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The Joseph Barrell Mansion 


WESTERN ENTRANCE FRONT, WITH 1816 ALTERATIONS, 


choicest plants were imported from Eu- 
rope, and gardeners to take care of them. 
Elms and poplars lined the winding ave- 
nues in different directions. At one time 
the place was called Poplar Grove. ‘Trout 
and gold fish were domesticated near a 
fountain by the summer-house at the foot 
of the garden. 

‘Access to Boston was made easy by a 
barge with liveried boatmen, which the 
owner maintained for himself and _ his 
friends. There being no Craigie’s Bridge 
at that time, it was necessary, in driving, 
to go around by Charlestown; or one 
could take the longer route by the col- 
leges and through Cambridge, Brookline 
and Roxbury. Dr. Everett says he re- 
members hearing that Mr. Barrell often 
drove into town that way with his fine 
horses. That he had a good stable is evi- 





dent from the fact that at the time of 
Washington’s visit, shortly before, he was 
chosen, with Samuel Breck and Dr. 
Eustis, as a committee of the town to es- 
cort the President from Worcester to 
Boston; and these gentlemen furnished 
their own equipages for that occasion. 
‘The crowning feature of this fine es- 
tate was the elegant dwelling-house — 
74 by 42 feet — now in process of demoli- 
tion. It was in Bulfinch’s early style, 
taken from English models of the last 
century. The main part of the building 
had two equally imposing fronts; the 
eastern commanding a superb view over 
the garden and Charles River, and Bos- 
ton with its many spires in plain sight. 
The western porch — for carriages — was 
supported by four Ionic columns, resting 
on massive square bases of Scotch granite. 




















The Joseph Barrell Estate 
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The Joseph Barrell Mansion 


EASTERN FRONT OVERLOOKING GARDEN AND CHARLES RIVER. 


The steps leading up to the front door 
were of the same stone, as also the Caps 
and sills and belt-course. A unique ar- 
rangement in the hall was a flying stair- 
case, ascending at each end — 32 feet 
long — and coming together at a landing 
in the centre, supported by four fluted 
posts, and again ascending three steps to 
another landing, and then diverging right 
and left to landings connecting with each 
wing of the house as well as the centre. 
‘The swell eastern front formed an 
oval drawing-room, one story high, on 
the roof of which rested two Corinthian 
columns, 16 feet long, with pilasters 
against the house, supporting the upper 
roof covering the balcony. ‘The main 
building was three and a half stories high, 
and the wings originally had two stories. 
“The walls were thoroughly laid in 





brick; and the timber of hewn pine, 
brought from the Kennebec, measures 
12 by 12, and sometimes even 16 by 16, 
inches. In some cases, where the timbers 
were not long enough, ingenious splices 
were made with bolts and nuts, so that 
they were as rigid as the main timber. All 
the framing shows great care in providing 
against strains and for the support of 
weights. 

‘The building has many other features 
not found in our modern houses. ‘The 
floors are deadened by brick Jaid between 
floor joists, and an under floor laid over 
them. Back of the base boards are brick 
laid in mortar, forming what we should 
call fire-stops, but which may have been 
intended for rat-stops. The same pre- 
caution was taken where spaces were un- 


used, back of partitions and around the 
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The Bulfinch Staircase in the Barrell Mansion, 1792-1896 


big chimneys. And so perfect was this 
work that the contractors tell me that the 
usual sight of vermin in such an old house 
are totally absent. 

‘All the inner partitions, not of brick, 
are of two-inch pipe plank set tight to- 
gether, and split hemlock laths fastened 
with hand-wrought threepenny nails, 
forming a stiff partition only four inches 
thick when plastered. ‘The wood cornices 
and panelling of the principal rooms were 
finely carved. The outside columns were 
remarkably well preserved, owing to the 
free use of white lead and oil in the joints 
when put together. As to the masonry, 
the workmanship was everywhere a solid 
mass, without a crevice. The building, as 
I examined it yesterday, reminded me 
somewhat of Kenilworth Castle or of 


some old Yorkshire Abbey.” 


Mr. Barrell lived in this house until his 
death, October 13, 1804, and was buried 
in the family vault in King’s Chapel. 
Benjamin Joy, his son-in-law, sold the 
estate to the trustees of the Massachusetts 
General Hospital in 1816, the detached 
wings were built and it was opened in 
1818 asthe McLean Asylum. ‘The Man- 
sion became the residence of the super- 
intendent and physicians. Mr. Bulfinch 
was engaged to make the designs for the 
two new wings, each 40 by 76 feet, upon 
the north and south, and presumably also 
for the changes to the central residence. 
As first built the new wings were very 
simple brick structures, the roofs ending 
in low front and back; but 
shortly thereafter both had additions 
made at their western ends, taking the 


gables 


form of head-houses, with flat domes, 
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The Bulfinch Staircase in the Shaw house, Tapland, 1896-1942 


presumably also from Bulfinch’s designs. 

It is apparent that, at the very time this 
meeting of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society was being held in 1896, the old 
Barrell Mansion and appurtenant build- 
ings on the hill were being demolished, 
and their disappearance was soon fol- 
lowed by the levelling of the hill itself to 
fill out the area of the railroad yard, It 
was at this same time that the country 
house of Mr. Francis Shaw was being 
planned and built at Wayland, so that 
provision coud be made to incorporate 
much of the best woodwork and details 
of the old Barrell Mansion into portions 
of the new dwelling. And there they have 
been preserved for nearly another fifty 
years. 


After the demise of Mr. Shaw, his 


house and country place was put on the 
market, but because of its great size was 
not easily sold. ‘The house was finally 
taken down in 1942, and some of this 
special finish originally belonging to the 
Joseph Barrell House has been placed on 
sale by the trust company responsible for 
settling the estate. It is through their co- 
operation we have been able to reproduce 
some of the photographs made to record 
its employment in the Francis Shaw 
mansion, and so present about all the in- 
formation now perhaps ever to be known 
of this famous one-time country seat of 
Joseph Barrell, the first large country 
estate developed by Charles Bulfinch. 
The late Mr. Herbert Browne, long a 
member of this society, and of the firm of 
Little & Browne, Architects, had several 
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Grey Marble Mantel removed from the Barrell house 
to the Shaw house by Little & Browne, 1896 


old photographs of the McLean Asylum 
building, as it had been enlarged from the 
original Barrell residence. ‘These, along 
with an old pencil and water-color sketch, 
presumably show the building in its first 
and last estates. In between it appears to 
have had a somewhat varied life. 

An engraving by “A. Bowen, Del. et 
Sc.” made for Caleb H. Snow’s History 
of Boston, published by Abel Bowen, Bos- 
ton, 1825, shows the new Hospital group, 
and supplies the following text, “In the 
beginning- of 1811 (Feb. 25) fifty-six 
gentlemen, living in different parts of the 
commonwealth, were incorporated by 
the name of Mass. General Hospital. 
‘Their charter allowed the corporation to 
hold property to the amount of $30,000 
yearly income. It also granted to the 
Hospital a fee simple in the estate of the 
old Province House, on the condition that 
$100,000 should be raised by subscription 
within ten years. Little exertion was 


made before the autumn of 1815, when 


a subscription was commenced which was 


attended with uncommon success. .. . In 
1816 the Trustees purchased the estate at 
Charlestown, belonging to the late. Mr. 
Barrell, commonly called Poplar Grove, 
and have there built two brick houses, 
besides the requisite outhouses. In 1517, 
they purchased four acres in a field at the 
west end of Boston, called Prince’s Pas- 
ture, and on the 4th day of July, 1818, 
the corner stone of the present Hospital 
was there laid, .. . The Asylum for the 
Insane had been opened for the reception 
of boarders, October 1, 1818.” This en- 
graving shows the two detached wings 
in their simpler or earlier form, and the 
mansion house itself still seems compara- 
tively undisturbed, A second engraving, 
dating probably from about 1853 (as it 
formed the basis for a similar woodcut 
published in Gleason’s Pictorial under date 
of that year) by “H. Billings, Del. from 
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@One of a pair of painted soapstone mantels in the Shaw house, 
probably from the oval reception room of the Barrell house 


a sketch by Seager,” shows both the new 
wings enlarged by domed cross head- 
houses (the lower story of their ells being 
lost in the garden foliage), and the man- 
sion house has the central part ra‘sed an 
additional story, with the new pediment 
at a lower pitch than appears in the later 
photographs. “The house wings, some- 
what shortened in the perspective, still re- 
main at their original two stories of 
height. In the foreground is an embank- 
ment, the meaning of which is made clear 
in the Pictorial woodcut, by a locomotive 
and train standing upon it. If these en- 
gravings are correct, it would seem that 
the raising of the wings on the central 
mansion house by a third story may have 
been of even later date. 

From this it would appear that Bul- 
finch designed the two detached wings in 
1816, and, perhaps, the increase in 


height of the central gable and story above 
the oval porch of the central mansion 
house. We may never know whether the 
domical head-house fronts added to the 
west ends of the detached wings built in 
1817 were added from his designs or not 
— depending upon whether they were 
part of his first layout, but not constructed 
until later, or were both designed and 
built at a later time. 

The famous ‘“‘double staircase”’ from 
the Barrell house was fortunately pre- 
served to us, although it was employed in 
a much more spacious manner in the 
Wayland dwelling. As originally used, in 
the Charlestown house, it was placed in a 
rather narrow cross corridor, the visitor 
entering the house from the west, passing 
through a vestibule, then under the stair- 
case-landing arch and across the narrow 
hallway into the fine oval room fronting 
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out upon the gardens, the river and the 
view over Boston toward Beacon Hill. 
In the Wayland house the staircase was 
reversed in plan, the upper runs coming 
off from the opposite side of the center 
landing, and in part occurring above the 
entrance vestibule, leaving the stairs 
fronting more upon the wider hallway 
beyond the entrance stairway-arch. More 
space was also given to the Hallway upon 
both floor levels, while the first hall was 
floored with sixteen inch black and white 
marble tiles taken from the first floor of 
the old State House on State Street, when 
the necessary alterations were being made 
to adapt one end to use as an entrance to 
the Washington Street Tunnel. The 
short second run of the stairs — in its re- 
use, led only to an alcove over the en- 
trance vestibule, from which opened a 
palladian window, while the third runs 
continued in both directions to land upon 
floor. ‘This 


while somewhat complicated to describe, 


the second arrangement, 
resulted in a finely effective staircase, de- 
spite the simplicity of its details and design. 

‘The Shaw residence also contained an 
exceptional number of fine imported 
mantels that had been taken either from 
the Barrell Mansion or the old Somerset 
Clubhouse, formerly on the corner of 
Somerset and Beacon Streets. Erected by 
Mr. David Hinckley in 1816, it was 
called “‘the finest house in Boston” at that 
time. It was purchased from his daughter 
by Mr. Benjamin Crowninshield of 
Salem in 1832 for $38,500. After his 
death in 1851, it was secured for the 
Somerset Club and occupied by them until 
1870, when they removed to the David 
Sears Mansion at 42-43 Beacon Street. 
The old clubhouse was sold to the Con- 
Association and was de- 
molished shortly after 1896, when it was 
acquired by Houghton & Dutton. Most of 


cregational 


— 


these mantels were of white marble and 
had been imported from Italy about 
1816, when the Hinckley house was 
built. 

The grey marble mantel probabh 
came from the Barrell house, as did also 
two soapstone mantels from its oval room, 
rebuilt into the Shaw house, with its wall 
paneling, but unfortunately later painted 
white, thus destroying their values and 
seemingly coarsening their detail — as 
well as making them very difficult to re- 
produce! 

As good a glimpse into the interior of 
the Barrell house as can be found appears 
in one of Samuel Adams Drake’s books, 
entitled Lhe Historic Fields and Man- 
stons of Middlesex, in which he writes; — 
“Barrell’s palace, as it was called, is 
reached by passing through a noble ave- 
nue, shaded by elms. It was erected in 
1792, and was furnished with glass of 
American manufacture from the first 
Boston. ‘The 
which is of brick, is in all respects a noble 
old mansion, worthy a magnate of the Ex- 


works erected in house, 


change. The interior arrangement of the 
ground floor is unique and striking. En- 
tering a vestibule opening into a spacious 
hall, across which springs the staircase, 
supported by wooden columns, you pass 
under this bridge into an oval reception- 
room in the rear of the building, an apart- 
ment of elegance even for our day, and 
commanding a view of the gardens and 
fish-pond so much affected by the old 
proprietor, — a souvenir of the estate in 
Summer Street. Mr. Barrell spared no 
expense in the interior decoration of his 
house, as the rich woodwork abundantly 
testifies. He it was who first introduced 
the tautog into Boston Bay, a_fish of such 
excellence that all true disciples of Isaak 
Walton should hold his name in grateful 


‘ ” 
remembrance. 
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A well-preserved Snow-Roller in Bunbarton, N. B., 1946 





Rolling the Roads 


By Henry N. ANpREWws, JR. 


T is not often that events dating back 

little more than half a century may 

arouse much enthusiasm on the part 
of the antiquarian. The story of the snow- 
roller seems to be that of an in-between— 
it is hardly old enough to be history yet its 
memory Is fast fading from a very sketch- 
ily recorded page in the past of New Eng- 
land. Representing as it does a transi- 
tional stage between the snowbound win- 
ters of a century ago and the present era 
of clean swept highways its memory seems 
worthy of perpetuating. 

Scattered through the hills of central 
New Hampshire one still occasionally 
finds in the sheds where the town’s road 
service equipment is stored an old snow- 
roller, bulky and ponderous in appearance 


yet a decidedly picturesque and unique 


answer to the problem of winter travel of 
a few decades back. A few still exist in 
a pretty fair state of repair in spite of a 
retirement of fifteen to twenty years, 
others, perhaps earlier models, are de- 
caying remnants, while many more have 
gone the way of most things of the past 
when they could no longer serve a useful 
purpose. hey have been broken up for 
lumber or simply left to molder back into 
the forest soil. 

From the early 1630’s when settlers of 
the territory that was to be called New 
Hampshire began to move in from the 
coast the prospects of snow-bound weeks 
and months each winter were not antici- 
pated with any great enthusiasm. The 
larger streams when thoroughly frozen 
often served as useful thoroughfares for 
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horse drawn sleds but at best they were 
precarious and the casualty list is a long 
one. But beyond these frozen aquatic 
highways there could be but little travel in 
the early days when the snow drifted in 
for the winter. 

When the automobile assumed the 
position of the supreme means of local 
transportation the problem of eliminating 
snow from the roads and highways be- 
came a most pressing one. Prior to that 
time a reasonable accumulation, so long 
as it was fairly uniform, made a desirable 
road bed for the sleighs, pungs and the 
like, but with rubber tires the story was 
quite different. While space does not per- 
mit a detailed history of the methods of 
plowing roads it may be appropriate to 
mention a few of the more interesting 
modes of coping with New England 
blizzards prior to the snow-roller itself. 
Most of this information has been gleaned 
from my Sanbornton, New Hampshire, 
friends whose recollections of half to 
three-quarters of a century are supple- 
mented by stories handed down from 
their fathers and grandfathers. 

‘Today with the radio and the modern 
snow plow only the most violent storms 
can disrupt communication for a day or 
two, but this has not long been so. One 
hundred and twenty-five years ago snow 
plowing equipment in this section of the 
country, at least, was non-existent. Fol- 
lowing a heavy snow fall eight to twenty 
yoke of cattle were teamed together, 
without any plowing implement behind 
them, and simply driven along the roads, 
the number of animals involved depend- 
ing on the amount of snow that had fallen 
and the depth of the drifts. With the 
larger teams one man was in charge of 
every three yoke. A considerable share 
of the burden of course fell on the lead- 
ing yoke and for this reason it was neces- 
sary to change them frequently. This 





— 


b 


undoubtedly left 
much to be desired but it at least ren- 
dered possible travel of a sort over the 
main thoroughfares. 

Later, when sleds were in more gen- 
eral use, the efficiency improved some- 
what. A log eight to ten feet long was 


~ 


method of “‘plowing’ 
| g 


fastened on to one side of a sled and a 
block of wood on the other side, The log 
served for weight and the block of wood 
as a means of increasing the width of the 
plowed path. So far as I have been able 
to ascertain in this earliest use of a sled as 
an implement of clearing the roads the 
use of the log was only as additional 
weight while the front of the sled diverted 
such snow as it might to one side or the 
other. The sled, moreover, served to 
transport the cider barrel—a function that 
is said to have been esteemed rather 
highly! 

Apparently the tremendous and easil 
manipulated power needed by a plow to 
move snow effectively from the roads 
had to await the coming of the gasoline 
motor. Therefore instead of removing 
the snow the next best step was taken— 
since it could not be scraped off why not 
pack it down: And to accomplish this 
rolling equipment of sorts began to take 
over the job. Just what its ultimate origin 
may have been is beyond the scope of the 
present discussion but Mr. 8. A. Weeks of 
Pittsburg, New Hampshire, has informed 
me that the first roller in that region was 
a large birch log with wooden plugs in 
the ends, the latter serving to attach a 
simple frame. It is not surprising that 
birch should have been selected in view 
of the smoothness and uniformity of the 
trunk, and in the virgin forests of old 
New Hampshire, occasional canoe birches 
of ponderous girth have been reported. 
Trees up to six feet in diameter once ex- 
isted in the state although such specimens 
were undoubtedly exceptional. 
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Q] Snow-Roller on the road at Sanbornton, N. BH. 


FROM A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN ABOUT FORTY YEARS AGO. 


This relatively simple device was fol- 
lowed by larger oak rollers built on a 
framework of iron. ‘hese came into use 
in central and northern New Hampshire 
very close to fifty years ago. The use of 
| rather 
sudden and widespread popularity during 


the rollers apparently attained 
the late 1800's and early part of this cen- 
tury. Mr. Weeks informs us that a roller 
six feet in diameter was in use in Pitts- 
burg in 1896 and a smaller one a few 
years later. The first roller used in San- 
bornton, in central New Hampshire, was 
in 1906 and was built by Walter A. Wil- 
son of Laconia who has kindly supplied a 
few facts about their construction and 
cost. Although some of the rollers were 
built entirely of wood others, seemingly 
of a more durable nature, were built on 
stout iron wheels at either end of the 
rollers. 

The dimensions of what seems to be a 
fairly representative specimen still exist- 
ing in Sanbornton (and very similar to 





the Dunbarton roller shown in the accom- 
panying photograph) are briefly as fol- 
lows: Each of the two drums composing 
the roller is four inches short of six feet 
in diameter and is built of heavy oak 
planking attached to stout iron wheels 
at either end. These wheels consist of 
twenty-two spokes each and a four-inch 
wide iron rim to which forty pieces of 
5'2 x 3% inch oak surfacing stock are 
attached. The great seat above the drums 
swung on a frame of massive 3 x 72 
inch morticed oak timbers, all of which 
pivoted on a central iron axle. It is by no 
means an overstatement to say that they 
were contraptions of ponderous bulk and 
no mean weight. This roller cost about 
fifty dollars. 

As each drum is five feet wide and the 
two are separated from each other by a 
gap of a little over twelve inches it may 
be seen that a swath of about eleven feet 
was made along the road. 

‘Two or three pairs of horses were 
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generally used to draw the roller, al- 
though one old photograph that we have 
shows four pairs, this being a heavy roller 
or an occasion following an especially 
severe storm. 

Columbia, New Hampshire, another 
town early to acquire a snow-roller, did 
so in 1908 and the general satisfaction 
that resulted lead most of the surround- 
ing towns to follow suit. In that year 
twenty miles of road in the east part of 
Columbia were let out on a contract roll- 
ing job for the sum of $100—another 
gentle reminder of our changing mone- 
tary standards! 

While all of the snow-roller drivers 
with whom we have discussed the virtues 
of these reminders of the immediate past 
agree that although they produced a 
pretty fair surface for sleighing, and cer- 
tainly an improvement over the more 
primitive methods previously existing, 
they were not without their drawbacks. 
With a light, “dry” snow the rollers 
functioned at their best but with heavy, 
wet snow some trouble was entailed with 
the sticking of the snow to the drums. 


And when the spring thaws set in it was 
all too evident that “‘the evil men do lives 
long after them.” During the course of 
a hard winter the snows in drifted spots 
would have been firmly packed to a 
depth of ten to twelve feet, and having 
been rolled and re-rolled many times the 
snow was consolidated to an almost icy 
hardness. Consequently it was often nec- 
essary to run a harrow over the roads in 
early spring to speed up the action of the 
sun. And when the snow did melt in 
earnest for a few days or weeks the 
country thoroughfares must have pre- 
sented the aspect of a sort of slushy quag- 
mire, whence the poignant phrase “slump 
time’ for this season. 

It may be readily appreciated that the 
fate of the snow-roller was sealed with the 
growing popularity of the automobile al- 
though many of them were in use in rural 
districts as late as fifteen years ago. Thus 
over a span of thirty-five to forty years 
they served as a unique, picturesque and 
highly distinctive weapon against the an- 
nual struggle with New England winter 


weather. 


UNKNOWN HOUSE IDENTIFIED 


Mr. Harland B. Newton identifies the photograph published on page 34 
of O_p- Time New ENGLAND for October, 1947 as his house on Lincoln 
Road, the second house from the Post Office, in Lincoln, Massachusetts. 
Mr. Farrar, the town authority, says that the house was standing in 1754 
when the town was set off from Concord, and it is believed that it was built 


between 1740 and 1750. 
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N later life the Rev. David ‘Turner 

was known as a talented, witty and 

eccentric preacher and _ part-time 
physician, whose parsonage was famous 
asa center for gossip,* a description which 
may in part account for an accusation 
against him for “prophane smiling.” ‘This 
accusation was made during a hitherto 
obscure period in his life, the year 1720, 
after David ‘Turner graduated from 
Harvard, but before he took up his duties 
as first pastor of Rehoboth in 1721. 

An interesting fragment of unpub- 
lished local and ecclesiastical history has 
recently been purchased by the Congre- 
gational Library, a minute of an eccles- 
iastical council held in Bridgewater in 
December 1720. Both the language of 
the document and its subject matter seem 
to warrant its wider dissemination. The 
text reads as follows:— 

The Declaration and advice of a Coun- 
cil. Consisting of the Elders and Messengers 
of four Churches which were at Bridgwater 
North Precinct the 7th-8th-gth & 1oth daves 
of December Ano Dom’ 1720. 

After Humble & Solemn Invocations of 
the Name of God & our Lord Jesus Christ 
and a full hearing of the Complaints An- 
swers & Evidences exhibited to us bv both 
parties in said North Precinct Church mem- 
bers and others, & Mature Deliberation upon 
them, we Declare as followeth, Viz, That we 
esteem it commendable that with all Humil- 
ity they have acknowledged the frown of 
God upon them, in leaving them to fall in- 
to such uncomfortable circumstances, after 
a dav of solemn fasting & praver for Gods 
Direction in the settlement of a Minister. 
Also we approve of Deacon Bretts Proposal 
which he made of a second Fast, and should 
have been glad if the Dav of Fasting and 
Praver proposed by him had not been Dis- 
appointed. And are sorry for their precipi- 
tancy in proceeding to their Choice of a Pas- 
tor before such a further Dav of Fasting & 


* Massachusetts Archives, 6:588. 


Prophane Smiling: Mr. Turner in Bridgewater 


By Francis W. ALLEN 





Prayer was attended, which Omission is mat- 
ter of Deep Humiliation. Though we do 
not apprehend that the Choice of a Minister 
made by the Church & Precinct is by reason 
of that Omission nullified—And the Ex- 
amination & approbation of Mr. Turner by 
the Reverend Association of Plymouth 
County at the first Opportunity he had to at- 
tend that point of Order, and his Recom- 
mendation & testimonialls Signed by the 
Honoured president & Senior Tutor of the 
Colledge, with that signed by the Reverend 
Mr. Pitcher, and the Sattisfaction which his 
Auditors both in this & other places have 
taken in the soundness of his Doctrine & in 
his gifts of praver & preaching since he hath 
been emploved in the Ministry. We know 
not why they should not be sattisfactory to 
the North Church in Bridgewater, who are 
to be Commended for their just regards to 
those good points of order mentioned in the 
Platform & in the Pastoral proposals for 
guarding the Churches against the admission 
of unqualified persons into the Ministry. And 
as this Council doth highly approve of the de- 
termination of our Synods, so that we can- 
not see but that Mr. Turner the Elected 
Pastor of the North Church in Bridgwater, 
hath complyed with them. And we do con- 
cur with the Judgment of the Reverend As- 
sociation of the Ministers in the County of 
Plymouth that in & by the writings he com- 
municated to the said Church he had Sufh- 
ciently Signified his full compliance with 
the Platform and had fully [ere two lines 
of mss. are unreadable | of the Graciousness of 
Mr. Turner, for as for the Accusation against 
him for prophane smiling in publick we find 
him not proved guilty of it, But have charity 
to believe his Solemn assertion to the best of 
his remembrance, that he had no inclination 
to smiling or anv levitv at the time men- 
tioned in the accusation. Nor can we find 
him guiltv of prevarication from the truth 
in saving that he told the committee that the 
reason why he signed not the Articles sent 
to him by the Church was because of the 
preface to them it being credibly declared in 
publick that he had told them so by earwit- 
ness. And for as much as by earwitness it was 
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also credibly declared in publick before the 
council, that as to those words, the men that 
appeared against me are men of no Religion, 
that he said he had not spoken those words as 
he could remember, though he might speak 
some words importing their failure of due 
regards to religion. For as much as Mr. 
Turner denies not but words of that import 
might be spoken by him though he remem- 
bers not those particular words, but affirms 
that when such words were spoken, he at the 
same time Expounded his meaning to be such 
as greatly lenified them And Mr Turner 
having generously acknowledged his im- 
providence & folly in using such provoking 
expressions, publickly asking forgiveness of 
all that were offended thereat. Therefore as 
we cannot find Suficient (sic) Evidence 
whereupon to conclude him guilty of scanda- 
lous lying, so we must for our parts declare 
our selves Sattisfied with the Sensible con- 
fessions which he made of his failures & tn- 
firmities & unguardedness therein; and are 
highly sattistied with Mr Turn 
Submission to this Council to judge whether 


rs voluntar’ 


it be his dutv to continue any longer at 
Bridgwater. We further advise the whole 
church & Precinct to be deeply humbled be- 
fore God for their sins that have provoked 
his Displeasure against them, And that the: 
fervently prav to God for Christ Jesus Sake 
graciously to forgive them, And to vouchsaf. 
them the Mightv influences of the Eternal 
spirit to dispose them all to repentance & also 
to love & unity. That also thev confess their 
faults orie to another, and heartilv forgive 
one another for Christs Sake, as ever they ex- 
pect forgiveness of God, & seek to ingratiate 
themselves one with another and follow after 
peace and holiness. And that thev exercise & 
express all due charity, Tenderness, kind- 
ness, & Respect to Mr. Turner their elected 
Pastor, & that thev honestly pav him the just 
recompense due to him for his works sake 
that they defend his Just reputation and En- 
deavor a perfect reconciliation to him. Yet 
we apprehend that the burthen of his present 
post is too hea v for him to bear therefore we 


* Mitchell, Nahum. History of the early 
settlement of Bridgewater, 1840. 

* Mitchell, Nahum. Origin and first settle- 
ment of Bridgewater, in Massachusetts His- 
torical Society. Collections, Ser. 2, vol. 7° 





do Declare that we do believe that he is c: ed 
of God to Surcease his ministerial labours ind 
cares in Bridgwater. And that they ough: to 
release him, And that he may improve 
valuable talents for the Ministry which 
Lord has graciously furnished him with in 


ii 


any other churches & Congregations of the 
Lord as he shall have call & opportunir 
This is our declaration & advice as witness 
our names hereunto subscribed Bridgwater 
December 1oth 1720. 
Peter ‘Thacher Moderator 
John Danforth John Wadsworth 
Samuel Danforth Joseph Turnx 
Nathanael Eells Peter Collam 
lames Lennard Jonathan Clay 
Daniel Preston Israel Thrash 
lonathan Gulliver Samuel Dean 


Mannasseh Tucker Jenjamin D. 


Aside from the obvious commentary 
on ministerial attitudes of the period, this 
document is of interest to the history of 
Congregationalism and the local annals 
of the town of Bridgewater. ‘The North 
Precinct, here mentioned, was known 
after 1723 as the West Parish, and 
should not be confused with the North 
Parish incorporated in 1735, that section 
which later became the city of Brockton. 

‘The church of this North Precinct was 
the first church formed in the town, had 
as its first ordained minister the Rev. 
James Keith, who served from 1664 to 
his death in 1719. Both Mitchell* and 
Davis* list the Rev. Daniel Perkins as the 
successor to Keith in 1 721. The language 
of the above quoted Council minute in- 
dicates that ‘Turner had been called to 
serve as pastor in regular form and was 
not just serving as stated supply. Thus 
we have here a hitherto unrecorded fact 
in the history of Bridgewater and in the 
life of Turner, for neither Davis nor 
Sibley’s Harvard Graduates= make any 
mention of his serving this church. 

+ Davis, Emerson. Biographical sketches of 
the Congregational pastors of New England. 
MSS. V. 4, p. 297-298. 

z Sibley’s Harvard graduates, V. 6, p. 287. 






































Frank Chouteau Brown 
1876-1947 


Ara recent meeting of the Board of Trustees of ‘The Society for the Preservation of 
New England Antiquities the following resolution was offered and adopted unani- 
mously in recognition of the significance of the life and work of Frank Chouteau 


Brown whose death occurred on November 18, 1947. 


WHEREAS Frank Chouteau Brown was staff architect of ‘The Society and 
editor of ‘he Society’s bulletin, OLb- Time New ENGLAND, for three years 
from 1945 to 1947 inclusively, 


BE Ir REso.vep that because of his untimely death we express our realiza- 
tion of a great loss to the work of the Society and to the cause of art and beauty 
everywhere. He brought to his work here the experience of many years as a 
professional architect specializing in the restoration of Colonial buildings, as 
well as having been for fourteen years a lecturer on architecture at Boston 
University, and for five years division chief for Massachusetts of the Historic 
American Buildings Survey. As editor of an architectural and antiquarian 
magazine such as ours he was well qualified, having been editor of The Archi- 
tectural Review for thirteen years, contributing editor of The Architectural 
Record, and associate editor of The Monograph Series of Early Colonial Archi- 
tecture. He was also the author of a number of books on architectural subjects. 
His great abilities were evidenced here by his maintenance of the high stand- 
ards of OLpb- Time New ENGLAND, and by his architectural work for the So- 
ciety, as in the restoration of the Lady Pepperrell house, after the disastrous 


fire of December 1945. 


We extend to his widow and surviving relatives our sincere sympathy and in- 
g ym} 


struct the Director to send a copy of this resolution to Mrs. Brown. 





On November 24, 1947, the Society lost by death, after a brief illness, its Founder 
and Corresponding Secretary for thirty-seven years, William Sumner Appleton. ‘The 
April issue of OLD- Time NEw ENGLAND will be dedicated to Mr. Appleton with an 
account of his life and accomplishments and selections from the many tributes paid to 


him by individuals and organizations. 








PON the north side of the lane 
back of the old Ellery House loca- 
tion upon the Town Landing in 
Gloucester on Cape Ann, which in olden 
times was most probably merely a drive- 
way running back to an outbuilding — 
possibly a barn — upon that or an adjoin- 
ing estate, was located the old well sup- 
plying the occupants of that house, and 
possibly some of the other settlers nearby, 
with their water supply. This possibility is 
mentioned as we of today often forget the 
long established older custom, brought 
over from England and many countries 
upon the continent, of having a com- 
munal water supply, either in the form of 
a gushing fountain, a running spring, or 
a ““Town Pump.” 

The fact that this well may even have 


been actually located upon a portion of 
the old ‘Town Green, — the exact limits 
of which are rather vaguely defined, even 





Che CTAbite-Ellery THellhead 





today — would rather tend to maintain 
the supposition of its originally having 
being a common well. Certainly its very 
near relation to the Landing, as well as 
its slight elevation above the water level 
in the Inlet at high tide, would seem to 
make it probable that securing a good 
water supply, under the conditions that 
there maintain, might have been regarded 
as rather difficult in olden times. 

Casual reference also was made in our 
last January issue to the communal well 
and pump still existing in the old square at 
Siasconset, on Nantucket Island, that was 
for a long time the sole water supply of the 
fisherfolk and others living in that settle- 
ment upon the farther shore. So at this 
early Cape Ann settlement this well may 
have been such another early water sup- 
ply for the first villagers. 

At present no well-cover exists on the 
site, and the use of the old well has been 
long discontinued, but the old cover or 
well curb shown in this early photograph 
supplies another quaint and _ picturesque 
touch that should be preserved at some 
near location on the Green, or be re- 
moved, along with the dwelling itself and 
the old privy, to the new house site. Many 
of us have also forgotten how any old 
Farmstead was not complete without at 
least a half-dozen old gray weathered 
outbuildings, huddling into a_ cluster 
surrounding the old Farm Yard, each 
fulfilling its needful purpose in carrying 
on the work of the farm and keeping all 
its occupants — man as well as beast — 
busily occupied and healthy. Perhaps we 
have to hark back to some old Suffolk 
farm, or Normandy barn group, with 
emphasized overhanging eaves and pent- 
houses, gardens and hedged boundary 
walls, to bring back such a picture as 
might have been found along almost 
every old roadside in New England only 
a few generations ago! 
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BANKING CONNECTIONS 





While we are, of course, constantly looking for new business of the 
right kind, it is never our intention to disturb satisfactory relations 
elsewhere. If, however, any change or increase in banking connec- 
tions is contemplated, we would like very much to be kept in mind. 
We welcome opportunities to discuss banking or trust matters at 


any time. 





STATE STREET TRUST COMPANY 


BOSTON 1, MASSACHUSETTS 


MAIN OFFICE: CORNER STATE AND CONGRESS STREETS 
Union Trust Office: 24 Federal Street 
Massachusetts Avenue Office: Cor. Massachusetts Avenue and Boylston Street 


Copley Square Office: 581 Boylston Street 
Safe Deposit Vaults at all Offices 


Member Federal Reserve System 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 








Che Barrison Gray Otis Bouse 


141 Cambridge Street 
Boston, Mass. 


& 
The New England Museum of 


The Society for the Preservation of 
New England Antiquities 


are both open to Members 
and to the public, on week-days from g.00 
- 
4. M. to 4.45 P. M. except on Saturdays, 


when the closing hour is 12.45 P. M. 
Closed on all Sundays & Holidays 


Fee to Non-members, 25 cents 


WE BUY & SELL 


RARE AMERICANA 


LD PRINTS and Paintings of American 

Towns, Ships, and Character. § American 
Maps. 4 Books relating to the Discovery, Explora- 
tion, and Growth of America. § American Gene- 
alogy and Local History. 4 Books on the Arts and 
Crafts, including Reference Works for Collectors. 
§ First Editions of American and English Authors. 


GOODSPEED’S BOOK SHOP 


18 Beacon Street, Boston 








COOLEY’S Inc. 


Established 1860 


REPAIRING - RESTORING 
REPRODUCTIONS 


CHINA - GLASS - SILVER 
GIFTS 


34 Newbury Street 


KEN. 3827 Boston 

















OLD PAINTINGS and PRINTS 





FAMILY PORTRAITS 
Restored—Cleaned— Framed 


Ae 


Appraisals for {nsurance and Inheritance 


CVo 


CHARLES D. CHILDS 


169 Newbury Street 


Boston 16, Mass. 


Telephone: COmmonwealth 6-1108 
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PLEASE 


Read these advertising pages as well 
as the rest of the magazine, and 
when patronizing the advertisers be 
sure to mention O_p- Time New 
ENGLAND. 

It shows those who have co- 
operated with us that their adver- 
tising is effective and encourages 
them to continue, thereby financial- 


ly helping your Society. 


THANK YOU 
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Gunertcan Sboor 
if Cn cof honnl Duality 





Porringer by John Burt, Boston, 1692-1745. The initials on 
the handle are for Peter and Mary Gilman who were married 
in 1724. Peter Gilman was a colonel in the French and Indian 


wars and a prominent citizen of Exeter, New Hampshire. 
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CRUMP & LOW COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1800 


Anliguarians, fevers, Qld and Silwe vsmelhs 


BOYLSTON AT ARLINGTON STREET 
BOSTON 16 











The Aims of 
The Society for the Preservation of 
New England Antiquities 





The Society was organized in 1910 for the purpose of preserving for future 
generations the rapidly disappearing architectural monuments of New England 
and the smaller antiquities connected with its people. 

In pursuit of this objective it has acquired and maintains thirty-nine old 
houses, a grist mill and cooperage shop, a McIntire-designed barn, a picturesque 
old fish shed, two graveyards, and a meeting-house. In addition it administers a 
family graveyard through ownership of an endowment fund. 

The smaller antiquities in scores of thousands are brought together in its Mu- 
seum of New England Antiquities, and placed on exhibition in its series of 
period museum houses. 

The Library specializes on museum and preservation work, and houses its 
collection of pictorial material, photographs, stereographs, picture postal cards, 
clippings, etc. 

The Museum and Library are at its headquarters, connected with the Harri- 
son Gray Otis House, built in 1795, at 141 Cambridge Street, Boston. 

Its endowment funds and real estate represents investments of $911,705.53. 

It publishes OLp-Time New ENGLAND, a quarterly illustrated magazine 
devoted to the ancient buildings, household furnishings, domestic arts, man- 
ners and customs and minor antiquities of the New England people. Subscrip- 
tion to this magazine is included in the annual membership fee. 

Membership: Life ($100); Active ($6); Associate ($3) may not vote nor 
hold office. 

Checks should be made payable to GUY W. WALKER, JR., Treasurer, 
141 Cambridge Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 















BEQUEST FORM 


I Give, Devise and Bequeath to 


THE SOCIETY FOR THE PRESERVATION OF NEW ENGLAND ANTIQUITIES 
A CORPORATION DuLY INCORPORATED BY THE COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS 


AND LOCATED IN BOSTON, IN SAID COMMONWEALTH, .....................0cccceceeeeeeceeceeeceeneeees eos 


Nore — Bequests may be made in real estate, money, or any objects re- 
lating to New England having historical, antiquarian, or artistic interest. 
































